THE  ABILITY  TO   READ                             gi
background is so favourable that it has enabled children to
become familiar at an early age with a wide range of nursery
rhymes, everyday sayings, and folk-tales, and to talk with some
fluency and directness, the desire and the ability to learn to read
will usually appear considerably before the age of six and a half.
We may say, then, that the age at which a child will wish to
learn to read will depend on his intelligence, his home, and his
teachers. The intelligent child from a good home where there
is a good reading tradition will learn to read quickly whatever
the method employed in teaching him; in fact, in many cases
he will hardly need method at all. The intelligent child from a
home which is poor in its linguistic resources will learn to read
as soon as he realizes the value of being able to do so; and this
will not take long in a sympathetic school environment. The
jiull child from a good home will learn to read, if persevered
with, even al6ng comparatively unenlightened lines, because he
will come to understand sooner or later that to read will be a
necessity to him and that not being able to read will probably
be thought pretty deplorable by his friends. It is the dull child
from the low-grade home, where little reading is done and where
little improving conversation is heard, who constitutes the
teacher's constant problem. It is he who is responsible for the
unending succession of new primers and fresh methods of instruc-
tion; and teachers fail, as a rule, with this type of child whenever
they begin formal instruction before the indispensable prelim-
inaries have been satisfactorily got over.
3. SIGNS OF READINESS FOR INSTRUCTION IN READING
The experienced onlooker will usually know when the child
is actually ready for some kind of instruction in reading. In a
reasonably good environment this readiness appears at its
strongest somewhere round about the mental age of five and a
half to six. At this age the child shows an unmistakable interest
in having stories told to him, in exploring picture-books and
asking about their letterpress explanations, and in wanting to
know tlie meaning of the printed signs and advertisements in the
streets and other public places. He will inquire what this or that
word is which has caught his attention, or where this or that
interesting phrase appears on the page which he has heard read
to him. At the same time he may pretend that he himself can
read, and hold up a book or paper in front of him, often upside
down, and either repeat from memory something he has previ-
ously heard read, or pour out streams of jargon which have all
the characteristics of oral reading except sense.